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ABSTRACT 

The Core Experiment at staten Island Community 
College is an interdisciplinary program consisting of a cluster of 
courses (such as freshman orientation, math, English and social 
science) offered to incoming students in a block. Selection of 
students was based on achievement test scores in English, math and 
physical science and on interest. -Questionnaires dealing with the 
academic classroom situation and the orientation classroom situation 
were administered at the end of the fall term, 1972, to Core and 
non-core students, counseling faculty and teaching faculty. Items to 
which responses differed significantly for the two groups of students 
dealt with feelings of involvement in school or satisfaction with the 
school situation, feelings regarding the nature of the interpersonal 
interactions experienced while at college, and feelings regarding the 
stjnacture of the classroom in terms of small*-group interactions. Core 
students reported much more satisfaction with their college 
experience thus far than did non-Core students. . Qualitative 
comparisons were also made between responses of the various groups. . 
Core faculty and students approved of the structure of the Core as a 
method of facilitating effective students and learning and adding to 
students* satisfaction and involvement. (KM) 
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In fall, 1971, the Core Experiment was begun in the College' 
Discovery Program. The Core itself consisted of a cluster of 
courses offered to incoming students in a block, including such 
courses as fresriman orientation, math, English, and social science, 
along with a Core Seminar • The design was of an interdisciplinary 
nature, based on a problem-solving approach. Some of the objectives 
stated by the Task Force in setting up the Core Experiment were: 

1. to facilitate the breakdown of the traditional divisions 
between disciplines. 

2. to promote greater intimacy in the classroom. 

3. to help both students and teachers perceive each other in 
a more realistic, hviman way ... 

4. to encourage transfer of knowledge and enthusiasm between 
disciplines. 

5. to offer students a compact program allowing for more 
efficient use of time. 

The Task Force had recommended that the Core Program be 
required for all incoming freshmen during the fall of 1971. 
However, only four courses were offered and registration for the 
Cores was encouraged though not made mandatory for all new stu- 
dents. The Core students were those who chose to be in the Core 
program. 

An evaluation of the Core Experiment was conducted at the end 
of the first semester (see Schonbuch and Solomon - The Core Experi- 
ence ) and certain conclusions were reached v/ith recorrjrier.dations 
made for a continuation of the Core Experiment during the coming 
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year. It was concluded that" the Core Experience may not have 
fully realized the goals set down by the College Discovery 
faculty. Some of the recommendations for follov;-up were designed 
to revise or improve in such areas as the student selection pro- 
cedure, criteria for formation of faculty teams, orientation of 
the faculty and students to the philosophy behind the Core Ex- 
periment before it begins, and more open discussion between 
faculty and students regarding their various perceptions of 
the impact of the Core experience. 

In fall, 1972, an attempt was made to put some of these 
recommendations into actual practice. Four Core Programs were 
established for fall, 1972; the same academic courses v;ere offered 
as in 1971. Similarly, the general objectives and goals of the 
Core were the same: 

1. to facilitate the breakdown of traditional divisions 
between disciplines. . ' * 

2. to promote greater intimacy in the classroom. 

3. to help students perceive the teacher in a more realistic, 
human v;ay« - • ' 

4. to encourage a transfer of knowledge an^^ enthusiasm between 
disciplines • ' 

5. to raise the level of achievement in academic areas - English, 
math and social science. • 

The particular structure of the Core may be more relevant for 
the faculty members involved in terms of their needs, interests, 
and educational philosophies. Thus, another variable \7hich was 
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accounted for in the design of the qucs^tionnairos used to evaluate 
the experience, dealt with the ' perceptions by faculty of whether 
or not such an experience was professionally rewarding for them. 

HYPOTHESES 

Given the general goals of the Core, the follov'/ing hypotheses 
were generated: 

As compared to non-Core students, 

a. Core students will achieve more academically, as Refined 
by grades received at the end of the term. 

b. Core students will have a lower drop-out rate as defined 
by the number of.H and J grades (failures due to absence 
and official drop-outs) . 

c. Core students will have fewer incomplete grades as de- 
fined by the number of N and M grades (incomplete course 
requirements) . 

d. Core students will report .feeling more moti^v^t-i^sd to learn. 

e. Core students will report feeling greater intimacy with 
classmates . 

f . Core students will report feeling more comfortable in a 
group situation. 

METHOD 

Planning for the structure of the Cores was completed before 
the beginning of the fall term, 1972, at pre-registration the 
previous spring. However, due to the implementation for the first 
time in the college of a computerized registration system and the 
difficulties involved in getting such a system" in vrorking order, 
all of the Core sections except one created for fall, 1972, were 
destroyed by scheduling errors. This necessitated some re-evaluation 
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1 

of the research goals projected for the fall, 19 72 Core Experiment, 
It now had to be reduced to evaluating the one Core section re- 
maining, using the criteria established,- but with much fewer students 
and faculty participating. The risk of using such low numbers is 
that the existing trends may not show up as they might in the case 

where the number of subjects is larger. Therefore, the probability 

1 

of receiving significance on any of the variables is much lower* 
Subjects ; 

Selection of students to be included in the Core v/as done 
on the basis of performance on standardized achievement tests. in 
English, math, and physical science. No student who needed re- 
mediation or developmental courses was included in the Core* 
These students also had to express some interest in the Core Experi- 
ment, Most were students enrolled in the Liberal Arts - Kon-Science 
curriculum. 

Procedures : 

- - r 

f 

Instead of administering the Int'^rnal-External locus of 
Control Questionnaire and the Semantic Differential as done 
previously, a revised questionnaire based on one used in the 1971 
• Core study v/as administered at the end of fall term, 1972, There 
were tV70 forms of the student questionnaire: one dealing with the 
academic classroom situation (Questionnaire I, see Appendix A), 
and one dealing with the orientation classroom situation 
(Questionnaire II, see Appendix A) . There were corresponding 
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questionn£iires for the counseling faculty (Questionnaire III, see 
J^pendix A) and the teaching faculty (Questronhaire IV, Core, and 
Questionnaire V, Kon- Core , see Appendix A) involved in the Core 
experiment. For comparison purposes, the Core and Non^-Core students 
received the same forms of the student questionnaires. Similarly, 
the Core and Non-Core counselors and faculty received the same or 
comparable forms of the counselor and faculty questionnaires. 

End of term grades for Core and Non-Core students were evaluated 
and a record kept for comparison purposes, of the number of A, B, 
C, C, F, II, J, N and M grades received by these students during 
•fall term, 1972. 

RESULTS 

The means of the various groups v;ere tested for the significance 
of the difference between the means (Fisher's t} . Analyses done 
include: 

1. Mean dif f f>^-cices betv^een Core and Non-Core students on 
Quest :.c:;* iLr'3 I - Table 1. 

2. Mean ui^ ^^rences betv/een Core and Non-Core students on 
Quet^tic .n-irre II. - Table 2. 

3. Koan differe?^^ 3s« between Core and non-Core students on 
the number o'^ .\, B, C, D, and F grades received 
as final gx^dei^ for fall term, 1972. - Table 3. 

4. Fr<-quency distribution of H, J, N, and M grades for Core 

ana Non-Core students in English, math, government and speech 
at the end o: fall, 1972. - Table 4. 

5. A comparison of the responses of Core students with Core 
■faculty for matched items on Questionnaires I and IV 
{see Appendix B) . 

6. A comparison of the responses of Non-Core students with 
Non-Core faculty for matched items on Questionnaires I and V 

^ (see Appendix B) . 
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7. A comparison of the responses of the Core faculty v;ith 

the Non-Core faculty for Questionnaires IV and V (see Appendix B) • 

8. A comparison of the responses of the Core students with 
the Core counselor for matched items on Questionnaires II 
and III (ree Appendix B) , 

9. A cc.^parison of the z^esponses of the Non-^Core students with 
the Kon-Cc»re counselors for matched items on Questionnaires 
II and III (see Appendix B) . 

10 • A corrparison of ^-i c responses of the Core counselor v;ith 
the Non-Core couuselors for all items on Questionnaire III 
(see Appendix B) . 



TABLE I 



The Significance of the Difference Betv/een the Means of Core 





(N= 


13) 


and Non-Core (N=29) 


Students 


on Questionnaire 


I at, the 




Of 


the 


Core 


Experiment 1" j 


ill, 1972. 














Kan -Cor!-: 


Core 




T 


P 


Item 






Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 






1. 






3.12 


1.38 


4.46 


.78 


-4.074 


.00006 


2. 






3.12 


1.57 


4.07 


.86 


-2.574 


< .01 


3. 






3.22 


1.67 


3.61 


1.26 


- .847 


NS 


4. 






2.93 


1.71 


3.30 


1.70 


- .657 


NS 


5. 






3.29 


1.51 


4.30 


.75 


-2.957 


< .004 


6. 






3.00 


1.73 


4.00 


.71 


-2.719 


< .007 


7. 






3.32 


1.47 


3.76 


1.24 


-1.017 


NS 


8. 






2.90 


1.62 


3.92 


1.26 


-2.248 « 


< .02 


9. 






2.67 


1.76 


3.23 


1.79 


- .953 


NS 


10. 






3.06 


1.63 


3.69 


1.03 


1 

-1.538 


NS 


11. 






1.59 


1.59 


3.07 


1.12 


.214 


NS 


12 






3.48 


1.59 


3.46 


1.56 


.039 


NS 
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Non-Core Core 



Item 






Moan 


SD 


Mean 


SD . 


T 


P 


13. 






3.22 


1.59 


3.46 


1.56 


- .463 


NS 


14. 






3.00 


1.37 


3.23 


1.42 


- .495 


NS 


15. 






2.87 


1.57 


2.84 


1.28 


.066 


NS 


16. 






3.51 


1.73 


3.92 


1.19 


- .906 


NS 


17. 






3.12 


1.61 


3.76 


1.54 


-1.244 


NS 


18. 






3.48 


1.52 


4.15 


.90 


-1.809 


< .07 


19. 






3.16 


1.59 


3.38 


1.71 


- .397 


NS 


20. 






3.29 


1.75 


3.69 


1.55 


- .751 


NS 


21. 






3.45 


1.52 


3.53 


1. 45 


- .164 


NS 


22. 






3.38 


1.56 


4.46 


.78 


-3.052 


<: .001 


23. 






2.70 


1.49 


■ 3.84 


1.21 


-2.652 


< .009 


24. 






3.03 


1.58 


3. 92 


. 95 












2.22 


1.56 


3.00 


1.41 


-1.617 


NS 








The data 


indicate 


that the 


mean differences for the 


two 




groups were highly significant 


on a total 


of 8 items (1, 


2, 5, 




6, 


8 


^ 22^ 23^ 


24) and 


that the 


differences 


approached significance 




on 


3 


other items (10, 


18, 25). 


That is , on a total of 8 


items of 



the 2 5 presented, the Core group means were highly significant i 
the direction of support of the general objectives and goals of 
the Core concept. 
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TABLE 2 

■ . The Significance of the Difference Between the Means 
Core{N=ll) and Npn-tore (N=20) Students on Questionnaire 



of 
II 





Non- 


-Core 


Core 


SD 


T 


P 




Ms an 


SD 


Mean 




Itein 








1 • 


4 .05 


•91 


3.75 


;.87 


.921 


NS 


o 


4.47 


1.02 


3.91 


l.= 38 


1.213 


NS 


J • 


4.05 


1.13 


3.50 


1.62 


1.027 


NS 


1 ■ 


3.84 


1.07 


3.83 


1.40 


■ .021 


NS 


• 


3.36 


1.12 


3.41 ' 


1.62 


-.094 


NS 


a 

o • 


3.68 . 


1.11 


3.41 


1.62 


.507 


NS 




3.21 


1.51 


3.33 


1.37 ■ 


-.228 


NS 


O ■ 


3.36 


1.34 


3.58 


1.38 


-.437 


NS 


Q 


' '■'•4'. 15 


• .-96 


'3. 66 . 


1.44 


1.045 


NS. 




-3.84 


1.26 


■ 2.83 


1.59 


1.866 


> . 05 


11. 


3.57 


1.54 


3.16 


1.53 


.726 


'.NS. 


12. 


3.15 


1.01 


2.41 


1.73 


1.343 


NS 


13.. ' . 


3.68 


1.06 


. 3.08 


.1.68 


1.108 


NS 


14. 


• 3.57 


1.02 


3.16. . 


1.40 


.877 


NS 


15. 


3.89 


1.49 . 


3.58 


1.78 


.502 


NS 


16. 


3.36 


1.61 


3.58 


.1. 78 


-.348 


NS 



The data-indicate that there was no significant difference 
between the Core and Non-Core groups on the way they responded to items 
on Questionnaire II. '\ 
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TABLE 3 



Significance of the Difference Retv/ecn the Means of Grade 

Point Averages of the Non-Core and Core Students in English, 

Government, Hath, and Speech Classes at the end of Fall Term, 1972. 

N o n- Core Core T P 

Mean SD Mean SD 

1.94 1.41 2.69 .82 4.7 <.0006 

The data indicate that the mean difference betv;een the grade 
point averages of the two groups was highly significant, in the 
direction of support of the hypothesis. 

• 

T7\BLE 4 

Chi Square (X'') Test of the Frequency of Occurrence of 
J, N, and M Grades of Non-Core and Core Students in English, 
Governmerit . .1 lath and Speech Classes at the .End of Fall Term 1972. 
Non-Core Core 
H ^ 31 24 

J 15 6 

N 5 12 

J4 4 0 

= 9.8659 
d.f. = 3 
P < .02 

The data indicate that there was a significant difference 
between the two groups with regard to the number of H, J, N, and 
M grades received in the direction of support of the. hypothesis. 

O 
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DISCUSSION 

Quant itative Fi ; dings : 

Items on Questionnaire I which dif f erentif.ted significantly 
between the 2 groups may be placed in 3 categories: 

a. feelings of involvement in school or satisfaction vrith 
the school situation (1, 2, 6). 

b. fcaelings regarding the nature of the interpersonal inter- 
actions experienced while at college (5, 22, 23). 

c. feeling?; regc.jding the structure of the classroom set-up in 
'terms c small group interactions. (8, 24). 

Items v'hxch di^proached significance for the 2 groups involved 
mainly the fcxlov;ing: 

a. feelings regarding the student's ability to function in an 
adequate way i-i terms of the academic requirements (10, 18). 

b. feelings regarding interpersonal interactions with the peer 
group (25) . 

The Core students reported feeling much more satisfaction 
with the nature of their college experience thus far. All of these 
students were in college for the first time, so the Core students 
had not yet experienced any other structure but that set up as part 
of the Core Experiment, while the Non-Core students had gone into 
the regular classroom set-up. It appears that the special structure 
of the Core does serve to add to students' satisfaction with the 
college experience and thaLas a result of, or corollary to this, 
they feel much more involvement in what is going on around them. 

An important part of this new kind of experience appears to 
-i be the kind of interpersonal interactions the Core structure made 

O 
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possible for them, both in terms of peer group interactions 
and faculLy- student interactions* The perception was that 
such a structure helped the student to do better in the academic 
area because of the facilitative nature of the group interactions. 
The more democratic^ person-to^person level of interpersonal contacts 
may be seen to be a very important variable and one which is very 
closely related, in the students' minds, to their own ability to 
function in an adequate v/ay academically. This is supported by 
the fact that the grade point averages of the Core students were 
higher than those of a randomly selected number of Non-Core students. 

The basic structure consisted of small group interactions 
where the same faculty and students met each day,. The class make-up 
WtiG Goju.^tant so that there was provided the opportunity for both 
students and faculty to get to know each other in a more personal 
human way. The usual roles of "student" and "faculty" could be 
broken down and each could relate on a more person-to-person level. 

The students' reports of feeling more involvement in the 
academic community may also be supported by the fact that, except 
for some incomplete grades, the Core students received fewer failures 
due to non-attendance in class. They tended to remain witli. the 
class to the end of the semester instead of dropping out before. 
This includes both official and non-official dropouts from classes. 
It may be that because of the experimental nature of the Core and 
the involvement of the faculty in having such a structure work# 
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the fciculty tended to give higher grades to students and to give 
more incomplete grades in order to prevent the occurrence of 
more failures. However, the students' own reports of feeling 
more classroom involvement, feeling able to function better, 
being able to see the relationship of his classv;ork to his out- 
side life as v;ell as relationships among course contents, v;ould 
not support such a conclusion. 

In any case, the results obtained from the quantitative 
analyses performed would support the continued existence of such 
, a classroom structure within the College Discovery Program. 

Qualitative Findings : 

.A qualitative comparison v:ar; made fcetv/een the responses given 
by the Core students and the Core faculty on matched items of the 
faculty and student questionnaires (see Appendix B). The results 
show that faculty and students tended to agree closely with each 
. other in their responses to two of the eight items. They did not 
agree on three of the eight items and there was some slight agree- 
ment on three other items. Both faculty and students felt the Core 
experience was a meaningful one for them but the faculty did not report 
feeling more involvement since their work with the Core, while 
students reported feeling greater involvement. Faculty reported 
feeling they vvere more able to spot students with deficiencies as 
a result of the Core experience. Kov;ever, students did not strongly 
agree or disagree that the experience helped them to pinpoint their 
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deficiencies better. Core faculty did not seem to feol thcit there 
V7as any time saved in preparation due to the structure and students 
felt no real improvement in study habits. 

Core students tended to agree that the experience was mean- 
ingful, that they felt more involved in classes and that the Core 
structure helped them to be able to tie together the content of 
the various classes. The Core faculty tended to r^gree that the 
experience was meaningful, that i.t helped them pinpoint student problems 
better, and that it seemed to help students deal with ideas better. 
- They also tended to agree that such a structure is an effective means 
of establishing an interdisciplinary approach to' teaching. They 
tended to see the students in Core as being more motivated than 
those in the Non-Core classes, and also as being able to improve 
reading and writing skills at a faster rate. They felt no time 
was saved in the operation and did not feel that they were any 
less involved in their Non-Core classes than they were while working 
with the Core. 

The Non-Core students and Non-Core faculty responses were also 
compared on matched items (see Appendix B). Most of the students' 
responses were not in strong agreement or disagreement with the 
statements. Both students and faculty were more in the middle re- 
,;arding the students' improved ability to analyze ideas more effec- 
tively or to relate disciplines due to the Non-Core or regular 
CD. experience. The faculty tended to agree that their experience 
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with CD. has been meaningful and that they feel more involvement 
with teaching since they have been with CD. They also felt that 
they v;ere more able to spot: students with deficiencies because of 
the CD* experience. The faculty strcngly disagreed that their 
experience in CD. has helped them to cut down at all on time used 
for preparation. There v;as also slight disagreement with items that 
pertained to greater rate of improvement for CD. as opposed to 
Non-CD. students in writipg and reading skills and to higher 
motivation level in CD» versus Non-CD. students • 

Core and Non-Core faculty were compared in their responses 
to items on the faculty questionnaires (see Appendix B) . The Core 
faculty tended to agree v/ith most items except item 2 (that they 
felt more involvement in teaching since the Core) • They showed 
only average agreement with item 5 (that they felt their teaching 
in the Core structure to be more relevant) • The Non-Core faculty 
gave responses which did not shov; either strong agreement or 
disagreement with the statements, except for 2 items. They tended 
to shov7 strong agreement with items 1 and 5 (that the C*D. experience 
has been a meaningful one and a relevant one for. them). They also 
showed strong disagreement with item 15 (that they were able to cut 
down on overall time for preparations within the CD. structure). • 

The Core faculty tended to agree more strongly vjith more iteir.^^ 
than did the Non-Core faculty (15 out of 20 items) . Most of the items 
stress the valuable nature of the structure under v/hich the facult^^ 
member is v;orking, in this case, the Core structure. The Core faculty 
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concurred v/ith the Kon--Core faculty in their disagreement that they 
were able to save time on over-^all class preparations due to the 
structure of the* program , v/hether Core or Non-Core, 

Qualitative comparisons v/ere also made of responses given by 
Core and ITcn-Corc ctudonts as compared v;ith Core and r^n-Core 
counselors to matched items on the Student Questionnaire li and the 



Ck^nselor Questionnaire (see Appendix B) - As seen in the previous 
section, no significant difference v;as found between the means of 
the Core and Non-Core groups on the Student Questionnaire dealing 
with counseling. The reason for this may be that both Core and 
Non^Core orientation sections are structured in the same way. The 
only difference is that the Core orientation was included as one 
of the classes in the Core structure. 

Most of the responses given by the Core students did not shov; 
either strong agreement or disagreement with the items, except for 
item 2 and item 10. Core, students tended to agree that they were 
able to get to knov: their •counselor better through orientation 
(item 2) . They tended to disagree slightly that they like coming 
to orientation (item 10). 

Core student responses on Questionnaire II were compared with 
matched items for counselors on Questionnaire III. The counselor 
responses showed a much higher degree of agreement with the statements 
than did the students* responses. The counselor agreed highly that 
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orientation helped him get to know students better, helped the 
student pinpoint problems and helped them to feel freer to come 
with problems outside of the orientation situation. The counselor 
shov;ed higher degree' of agreement on 11 of the 12 items presented 
than did the students, indicating that their perceptions of the 
value of the orientation was not as favorable as the counselor's 
perception, 

Non-Core students responses v/ere also compared v;ith Non-Core 
counselor responses for matched items on Questionnaires II and III. 
The Non-Core counselors tended to be in the middle of the distribution 
between agreement and disagreement on most items (7 out of 12) . They 

tended to agree more strongly on 4 out of the 12^. ifcems : that the 

: I 

^studentj liKed orientation (rlzem 1), that it helped them get to know 
students better (item 2) , that it facilitated interpersonal relations 
between counselor 'and students (item 15), and that it helped the 
counselees feel freer to -see the counselor regarding their problems 
outside of the orientation class (item 16), The students also tended 
-i : -e in the middle range on most items but more strongly agreed, as 
did the counselors, on items 1, 2 and 15 • They also agreed somev;hat 
more strongly with items 9 and 10, that orientation helped them begin 
to examine career goals and that they liked coming to orientation. 
Item 10 is simply a rephrasing of item 1, on v;hich counselors and 
students agree. 

The Non-Core counselors and students tended to have closer 
agreement on most of the matched items (8 out Cx 12), except on 
^•"tems 13 and 16. The counselors disagreed more strongly that 
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oricntation counseling was more meaningful than the one-to-one 
situation. Students did not feel as strongly as counselors that 
the orientation helped them to feel freer to come to see the 
counselors about other problems outside of the class. 

The Core counselor's responses v;^re compared V7ith those of 
the Non-Core counselors for all items on Questionnaire III. The 
Core counselor tended to give higher agreement responses than did 
the Non-Core counselors. He agreed very highly with statements 
which stressed such advantages of orientation as getting to know 
students better, establishing greater rapport, maintaining better 
contact, pinpointing problem areas more quickly, and students 
feeling freer to come to see the counselor outside the class situation. 
\* ^1 

1^ The iNion'-Core "ccuiiijciors ten-icd to respond in the middle range 
of agi'eement oh most items but did show more agreement with items 
wh stressed such advantages of orientation as feeling the students 
liked orientation, getting to know students better, establishing 
greater rapport, maintaining better contact with students, facilita- 
tion of the interpersonal relationship between counselor and student, 
and feeling that students felt freer to come to the counselor .outside 
the classroom situation. 

There was closer agreement between the Core and Non-Core counselors 
on 13 of the 16 items. There V7as disagreement on 3 of the items, with 
the Core counselor tending to agree more highly with the statements 
than did the Non-Core counselors. These items dealt with such things 
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as being able to pinpoint problems quicker thru orientation, 
feeling that the irterpersonal contacts of orieiitation had a 
greater impact than did individual counseling, and feeling that 
the orientation itself was more meaningful to students than the 
usual one-to-one situation. 

Further ObGervations Regardin g Orien tation and Programining : 

Responses from open-ended questions regarding counseling 
(items #17, 18, 19 on Questionnaire II) v^ere answered only by 
those students in the Mon-Core group. The nature of the responses 
given have some implications for further program planning. Item 17 
asked what v;ns most liked about the oricintation section. The re- 
sponses tended to. fall within 4 major categories. These were 
1) receiving help with problems. 2) getting information v;hich the 
student felt was relevant to his academic and campus life. 
3) the advantages of closer contact v;ith a counselor whom they 
saw as being concerned. 4) the informality of structure and the 
group atmosphere of the sessions. 

The students seemed to feel that they were able to get prompter 
help with problems because of the existence of an orientation 
section devoted largely to students* concerns. They felt they 
could bring in any problem they might have, including concerns 
about other faculty and receive concerned help, where otherwise 
this might not have occurred. This included help with courses and 
academics. 
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Another advantage of orientation mentioned by these students 
v;as the information-giving aspect, v;hereby they were able to learn 
more about the campus, the facilities available to them on campus, 
information about courses and curriculum and gennrr^.l survival 
techniques for functioning adequately at the college. 

The students also felt that orientation made a difference in 
terms of the relationship with the counselor. The counselor was seen 
as an understanding, concerned person who cared vrhat happened to 
them. They also liked the opportunity that orientation afforded 
them to get to knov; the counselor better emd to have closer contact 
with the counselor. 

The group setting in which orientation was conducted was a 
fourth characteristic to which the students responded favorably. 
No negative reactions to the group setting v/ere elicited. On the 
contrary, students reacted favorably tov/ard the informal atmosphere 
of the group, the opportunity for interaction among students, and 
the openness and sharing of experiences which they felt tov;ard each 
other within the group. 

Miscellaneous points included such things as the fact that 
guest speakers v;ere brought in, interesting topics were covered, 
and some life planning was done probably related to career choices. 

Much of what was mentioned as disadvantages or negative points 
relating to orientation were not concerned with the orientation 
per s e , but with such external things as the time it was held (too 
early or too late) ; the day on which it was held (Friday) ; not enough 
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credit was giveii for it? the room in which, it was held was uncom- 
fortable. A few students mentioned such things as the fact that *it 
was held for t^/o periods (too long), that they didn't meet new 
people. Only two students criticized the content itself, one 
mentioning the fact that at times peisonal topics v/ere dealt with 
and another, t '^t he was discouraged from loading up with credits 
at the beginning of his stay at the college. Most of the students 
mentioned no d: ^advantages and a fev; stated clearly that they 
experienced no disadvantages at all in the orientation set-up. 

Students al^o mentioned some changes in the structure of the 
orientation section v;hich they felt they would like to see implemented. 
Some of them may be seen as indications of positive reactions to 
orientation. A few were negative reactions and a few were 
criticisms dealing v;ith more programmatic issues. The positive 
type of reactions were indicated by such changes as a desire for 
more of the same kind of interaction among students as occurred in 
the orientation class. Students mentioned wanting the class to 
meet more often than simply once a week and some even suggested 
the possibility of having the group continue for at least the 
whole year and possibly for the entire stay at S.I.C.C. Others 
mentioned the wish to have even more guest or outside speakers 
come in to talk with them on specific issues. 

Some of the negative reactions dealt with changes in the 
length of the class - it should be even shorter than two periods. 
Some felt the class itself should be optional and not a required 
course for students. Some desired to see fewer students in the 
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class. Criticisms or changes laore reflective of progranrniatic 
issues were sue h things as the fact that the course should carry 
more than 1 credit and that there should be more requirements 
attached to the Liberal -Arts Curriculum offered. One major 
programmatic criticism dealt with perceived philosophical orienta- 
tion of the program. Some students stated that there should be 
more distinction made betv/een the economically handicapped and the 
educatioHGlly handicapped student. What may be implied here is that 
the program seems to address itself more to the needs of the 
educationally handicapped to the neglect of those advanced students 
who are in the progrcim for purely economic reasons. This v/ould 
be a strong argument and support for more differentiation among 
levels of difficultv of the courses offered, suggesting that courses 
that would be stimulating and challenging to the advanced student 
be given as much attention as those courses v;hich are of a develop- 
mental nature. 

jTwo Non-Core and 1 Core counselor took part in the study , 
giving qualitative reactions ta the orientation class as presently 
structured. The Core counselor mentioned as advantages of the 
orientation c?ass, the interpersonal contact with students and the 
facilitation of both academic and individual counseling. Non-Core 
counselors also mentioned as advantages the opportunity for students 
to have shared experiences and interpersonal contact in a group 
setting. They further added as advantages the opportunity for the 
counselor and the students to have more contact with each other and 
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the facilitation of the counsclor-studGnt interaction as a result 
of the orientation class structure. 

The only disadvantages or changes mentioned dealt mainly 
with the structure of the class set-up. Both Core and Non-Core 
counselors felt that the class might better be either shortened to 
eight v/ceks instead of fourteen or divided into tv;o sections of 
7-8 v;eeks each, with one 7-v;eek period dealing with information- 
giving and the other T-week period being mainly group interaction 
and problem-solving. There was agreement, however, that the 
orientation class is a very valuable part of the program set-up, 
and that it should be continued as such. 

CONCLU SIOMS 

The special structure of the Core does serve to add to students' 
satisfaction and involvement v;ith their College experience* The 
facilitative nature of the group structure and its e: couragement of 
positive peer-group and faculty-student interactions, was closely 
related to both students* perceptions of their ability to function 
adequately in the classroom ancl to their actual academic achievements 
in the course material. The Core structure seemed to be a useful v;ay 
of establishing an interdisciplinary approach to teaching and of 
breaking down traditional divisions among disciplines. Both faculty 
and students involved in the Core tend to feel that the structure of 
the Core is a valuable educational tool and one conducive to effective 
teaching and learning. 
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Appendix A 
Instructions and Questionnaires 
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Instructions to the Professor 



Give each student one copy of the questionnaire and one 
answer sheet. Read aloud the instructions at the top of 
the questionnaire to be sure that the students understand what 
they are to do. Check to see whether there are any questions. 
If not, then they may proceed with the questionnaire. 

Be sure that all of them are completed and turned in to 
you by the end of the class session. You should get one 
questionnaire and one answer sheet from each student. Please 
be sure these are all returned to Stan Schonbuch or to 
Bobbi Vogel, in the brown envelope , by Thursday, December 14, 1972. 

Thank you for your cooperation 



Please Note ; 

Make a correction in the instructions to the students at 

the begirining of each questionnaire • 

The second paragraph should read 

"Read the questions carefully before answering. Then^ 
on the answer sheet, darken the space beneath the letters, 
from A to v;hich best indicates the strength or weakness 
bf your agreement with the question. 

A = strongly disagree ^ 

E = strongly agree 

Letters are substituted for numbers on the answer sheet • 
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We in College Discovery are interested in what our students 
and faculty feci about their experiences v;ithin the program. We 
need such reactions because this feedback is essential if we are 
to provide a useful and relevant program for our students. At 
this time we v/ould like your response to various aspects of the 
program. Your responses are completely confidential and you need 
not sign your nama. The essential point is that you respond as 
truthfully as you can. 

Read the questions carefully before ansv/ering. Then, on the 
answer sheet, darken the space beneath the number, from 1 to 5, 
which best indicates the strength or weakness of your agreement 
with the question. 1 strongly disagree 5 = strongly agree 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE I 

1. Generally speaking, , my experience at SICC has been 
a meaningful one. 

2. I feel more involvement in my classes since I've 
been at SICC. 

3. I feel my courses are very relevant to my learning. 

4. IVhenever I had difficulty in a particular subject, 
I found that I. v?aE. rjble to got more help in 
improving n^y performance than I did before I 
entered SICC. 

5. The contact I have with my fellow students and 
the faculty has helped me to do better in my 
studies here. 

6. Since I've been at SICC, I've been better able to 
relate my course work to relevant parts of my life 
outside of college - college has more meaning for 
me than before. 

7. I find that the course material is taught in such 
a way that I can easily understand what's being 
presented. 

8. My experience in my courses has made it easier for 
me to speak out in a group. 

9. I have participated more in class discussions here 
than in high school. 

10 • Since I've been at SICC, I have been able to keep 
iip with my course work. 

11. My courses have helped me to pinpoint areas in which 
^ I am having difficulty, such as poor study skills, etc. 
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12. I feel that there i?3 much more niaterial that I have 
to learn here at SICC than I had previously. 

13. Since I've been at SICC, I feel I've been able to 
improve my over-all performance in my classes. 

14. I feel that my courses have made learning more 
desirable and exciting for me. 

15. Since I've been at SICC, I find that I am able to 
keep up with my course work through the use of 
better study habits. 

16. Sometimes I feel that material I learn in one 
class helps me to better understand material 
presented in other, classes. 

17. The structure and atmosphere of my classes help 
me to meet other students. 

18. Since I've been at SICC, I have improved in my ability 
to tie together things I've learned in one class with 
facts in other classes. 

19. Since I've been at SICCr I have been able to make 
considerable improvement In my reading, writing and 
speaking skills. 

20. Since I've been at SICC, I've found that I feel much 
more interest in my course work and more motivation 
to do well in my studies. 

21. My courses have made me feel more positively about 
attending class. 

22. The atmosphere and struct^ure of my courses have helped 
me and my fellow students, as well as the teachers, 
relate to each other on a more democratic person-to- 
person level. 

23* I now have a sense that people respect and personally 
consider, though not necessarily agree with, what I 
have to say. 

24. I feel that the experiences in my courses have given me 
more confidence in a group situation. 

25* My confidence in relating to the opposite sex has been 
increased by my experiences in my courses. 
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We in College D^'*=;covery are interested in what our students 
'-^nd faculty feel eibout their experiences v;ithin the program. We 
need such reactions because this feedback is essential if we are 
to provide a useful and relevant program for our students. At 
this time v;e would like your response to various aspects of the 
program. Your reFjponses are completely confidential and you need 
not sign your name. The essential point is that you respond as 
truthfully as you can. 

Read the questions carefully before ansv/ering. Then, on the 
answer sheet, darken the . space beneath the nuiriber, from 1 to 5^ 
v;hich best indicates the strength or weakness of your agreement 
with the question. 1 = strongly disagree 5 - strongly agree- 

STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE II 



1. Generally speaking^ I did like the orientation section and 
felt it was very helpful to me 

strongly disagree strongly agree 

1 2 3 4 5 

2. I feel that the orientation section was effective in 
helping me to get to know my counselor better. 

3. I feel that orientation helped me by providing the 
necessary information I needed in getting along on campus. 

4. I feel orientation was helpful in making me feel that I 
belonged on campus and was not simply a new person in a 
strange place* 

5. I feel orientation was helpful in my being able to get 
along better v/ith my fellow students. 

6. - I feel that the orientation class really helped me to 

become more comfortable in speaking out in a group 
situation. 

?• Discussions in orientation helped me to learn more about 
myself and some special problems I might have. 

8. I feel that orientation encouraged interaction and 
interpersonal communication which was helpful to me 
as a person. 

9. I felt that discussions during orientation helped me 
to begin looking more closely at what I really want to 
do v;ith my life in terms of career planning* 

10. I liked coming to orientation and felt it was time 
well-spent.^ 

^ II, If I .had a choice I would always include an orientation 
section in my program. 
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12. Through orientation, I have been able to iweet many 
new friends. 

13. As compared with the regular individual counseling 
sessions, I feel that I got somewhat more from the 
oreintation group experience. 

14. The orientation class helped to motivate me and 
spark my interest in my course work here at SICC. 

15. The orientation class seemed to have~made it easier 

for me to relate with my counselor during the individual 
session I had. 

16. The orientation class made it easier for me to go to 
my counselor with other problems I had. 

17. What I liked most about orientation was (put your 
responses on this sheet) 

1. 

2. 
3. 

18. What I disliked most about orientation was (put your 
responses on this sheet) 

1. ' 

2. 

3. 



19. Some Changes I would like to see made in the orientation 
classes are (put your responses on this sheet) 

1. 
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We in Colloge Disx-ovory are interested in v/hat our students 
and faculty feel about their e>:pcrienco:5 v/ithin the prograuu We 
need such reoctions because this feedback is essential if we are 
to provide a useful and relevant procjran^ for our students. At 
this time we would like your response to various aspects of the 
program. Your responses are conpletely confidential and you need 
not sign your name. The essential point is that you respond as 
truthfully as you can. 

Read the question carefully before ansv/ering. Then, on the 
ansv/er sheet, darken the space beneath the number, from 1 to 5, 
which best indicates the strength or weakness of your agreement 
with the question. 1 - strongly disagree 5 = strongly agree 

COUNSELOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Generally speaking, I felt that the students liked 
orientation and felt it v/as very helpful to them. 

2. I felt that the orientation section .v;as effective in 
helping me get to knotfr my counselees better. 

3. I felt orientation helped me to establish some rapport 
with my 'students much quicker than if I had not seen 
them in an orientation section. 

4. I felt that orientation helped me to maintain better 
contact v/ith my counselees than I would have had 
othen^ise. 

5. Students in the orientation class seemed to become 
gradually more comfortable v/ith each other interpersonally . 

6. Students in the orientation class seemed to become 
gradually more comfortable in tlie group situation. 

7. The orientation class seems to be helpful in getting 
students to pinpoint problem areas more quickly. 

.U 

8. I felt satisfied v:ith the kinds of inter-actions and 
levels of interaction which occurred in the* orientation 
class. 

9. I felt that discussions during oripntatioii were 
helpful in getting the students to begin examining 
their career plans more closely. 

10. Students in orientation seemed to enjoy coming and to ^ 
get a lot out of the alass. 

11. I feel that some changes should be made in the 
orientation class structure. 

12. As compared with the regular counselling expeijience, 
the impact on the student interpersonally has been j 
greater. 



13 » As conioared with the regular counsel iiuj experience, on 
a one-to-^onc basis, the orient:) Lion counseling 
oxperience has been more mccinyncjful. 

14. The orientation class seems to have had a stroncj effect 
on the students attitudes and motivation regarding 
academics . 

15 • The orientation class seems to have facilitated the inter- 
personal relationships betv;een me and my individual counselees, 

* 

16* The orientation class seems to have helped my counselees to 
feel freer to come to me with problems outside of the class 
situation. 

17; I feel the orientation section has some distinct advantages 
these are: (put your responses on this sheet) 

1- 
2. 
3. 



IB. I feel the orientation section has some distinct 

disadvantages these are: (put your responses on this sheet) 

1- 

2. 



3. 



19. Some changes I would like to see made in the structure of 
the orientation classes are: (put your responses on this 
sheet) / 



2. 
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We in College Discovery are interested in what our j^tudcnts 
and faculty feel about their experiences v/ithin l.he program. We 
need such reactions because thiij feedback is essential if we are 
to provide a useful and relevant program for out students. At 
this time we would like your response to various aspects of the 
program. Your responses are completely confidential and you 
need not sign your name. The essential point is that you respond 
as truthfully as you can. 

Read the questions carefully before answering. Then, on the 
answer sheet, darken the space beneath the number, from 1 to 5^ 
which best indicates the strength or weakness of your agreement 
with the question. 1 = strongly disagree 5 ^ strongly agree 

CORE FAC JLTY QUE3TI0NAIRE 

1. ^ Generally speaking, iry experience with the Core has 

been a meaningful jne. 

2. I feel more involvement in my teaching since I have 
been involved with the Core. 

3. The Core structure has fostered increased communications 
among faculty members in areas dealing with academics 
and the various disciplines. 

4. The Core structure has been helpful to the exchange of 
ideas and suggestions for teaching techniques as well 
as content. 

5. The^Core structure has helped me to realize some of my 
own personal goals and needs re: teachinc;, in that I 
feel my teaching within this structure has been more 
relevant for me. 

6. The Core teaching experience has fostered the working 
out ^ of differneces among disciplines. 

7. The Core experience has been effective in fostering 
more of an inter-disciplinary approach to education. 

8. The idea of the Core experience in congruent with my 
own ideas regarding teaching and education. 

9. The Core experience has helped me to deal more 
effectively with interpersonal and personality 
differences I've had with other faculty. 

10. The meetings derived from the Core experience have 
been very helpful in ifty work with students. 

11. My experiences with the Core have been useful in 
helping me spot students with specific deficiences. 
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12. Meetings derived rrom the Core experience have helped 
mc to interrelate material from my own discipline with 
that of the other disciplines in the program. 

13. I find that I am able to work more effectively with my 
colleagues as a direct result of some of the e::periences 
I have had in the Core. 

14. As a result of the Core structure / I have boen able to 
coordinate my classwork more effectively and easily. 

15. On the whole/ the Core structure has helped me to cut 
down on the over-^all time I have had to spend in 
preparations for my classes. 

16 . I feel that students in the Core have been able to 
analyze and deal with ideas more effectively as a 
result of their experience with the Core. 

17. I feel that personality issues among the faculty have 
diminished as a result of the Core experience. 

18. As a result of the Core experience, I now feel that I 
can effectively show my students the relationships 
among problems in different disciplines. 

19. I have seen a real difference in the improvement rate 

of studenfe-3 in the Core in the areas of reading, writing, 
and speaking, as compared with my non-Core students. 

20* On the whole, the students in the Core seem to feel more 
motivated !ind enthusiastic cibout tiieir educational 
experience, as compared with non^Core students. 
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Via in Collccje DiLicovcry arc intei/oshod in v;hat our rtuclonts 
and faculty l:cel abouL their cxpc^r icnccn v/ithin tho proqrc'im. Vie 
nood :^uch reactions bocausc thin fecdbacJ: is cs55c.»ntial if v;e arc 
to provido a useful and relevant prograji for our students. At 
this time v/c v/ould like your response to various aspects of the 
program. Your responso:.^ are coinplotcly confidential and you 
need not sign your name. The essential point is that you resppnd 
as truthfully as you can. 

Read the questions carefully before? answering. Then, on the 
ansv/er sheet, darken the space beneath the number, from A to E 
v;hich best indicates the strength or weakness of your agreement 
with the question. A = strongly disagree E = strongly agree 

FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. Generally speaking, ray experience with College Discovery has 
been a meaningful one. 

2. I feel more involvement in my teaching since I have 
been involved with CD. 

• ■ • . 

3. The CD structure has fostered increased comiriunications 
among faculty members in areas dealing with academics 
and the various disciplines. 

4. The CD structure has been helpful to the exchange of 
ideas and suggestions for teaching techniques as v/ell 
as content. 

5. The CD structure has helped me to realize some of ray 
ovm personal goals and needs re: teaching, in that I 
feel my teaching within this structure has been more 
relevant for me. 

6. The CD teaching experience has fostered the working 
out of differences among disciplines. 

7. The CD experience has been effective in fostering 
more of an inter-disciplinary approach to education • 

8. The idea of the CD experience is congruent v/ith my 
own ideas regarding teaching and education. 

9. The CD experience has helped me to deal itioj;e effectively 
with interpersonal and personality differences I've had * 
with other faculty. 

10. The meetings derived from the CD experience have been very 
helpful in my work with students. 

11. My experiences x^ith CD have been useful in helping me spot 
students v/ith specific deficiences. 
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12. Meetings derived from thG CD experience have helped me to 
interrc^late material from myov/n discipline v/ith that of 
the other disciplines in the procjrara.^ 

13. I find that I am able to v;ork more effectively with my 
colleaciues as a direct result of some of the experiences 
I have had in CD. » 

14. As a result of the CD structure , I have been able to 
coordinate my classy:ork more effectively and easily. 

15. On the v;hole, the CD structure has helped me to cut down on 
the over-all time I have had to spend in preparations for 
my classes. 

16. I feel that students in CD have been able to analyze and deal 
with ideas more effectively as a result of their experience. 



17. I feel that personality issues among the faculty have diminished 
as a result of experiences in CD. 

18. As a result of the CD experience, I now feel that I can 
effectively show my students the relationships among problems 
in different disciplines. 

19. I have seen a real difference in the improvement rate of 
students in CD in the areas of reading, writing, and speaking, 
as compared with my Hon -CD students , 

20. On the whole, the students in CD seem to leel more motivated 
and enthusiastic about their edu^^aticnal experience, as 
compared with Non-CD students* 
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Appendix B ^ • 

■ L ' 

Tables of Qualitative Comparisons 
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TAnLE 5 



Comparison of the Responses of the Core Students (N«13 on 
Questioiifiaire I v;ith Comparable Responses of the Core Faculty 
(N=3) on Questionnaire IV, at the end of fall term, 1972. 
Item Core Students Hosponses (M-13) Core Faculty Responses (H=3) 





Mean 


S.D. 


Mecin 


1. 


4.46 


.78 


4.33 


2. 


4.07 


.86 


2.67 


11. 


3.07 


1.12 


4.0 


15. 


2.84 


■ 1.28 


1.67 


16. 


3.92 


1.19 


4.67 


18. 


4.15 


.90 


4.33 


19. 


3.38 


1.71 


4.0 


20. 


3.69 


1.55 


4.33 



TABLE 6 

Coxnj^^^^^^ Responses of the Iton-Core students (N»29) on 

Questionnaire I with Comparable Responses«of the Non-Core Faculty 
(N«=2) on Questionnaire IV, at the end of fall term, 1972. 
Item Non-Core Students (Ng29) Non-Core Faculty (W«2) 





Mean 


S.D. • 


Mean 


1. 


3.12 


1.38 


5.0 


2. 


3.12 


1.57 


4.0 


11. 


3.16 


1.59 


4.5 


15. 


2.87 


1.57 


1.0 


16. 


3.51 


1.73 


3.5 


18. 


3.48 


1.52 


3.5 


19. 


3.16 


1.59 


2.0 


O"0. 


3.29 


1.75 


2.5 
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TABLE 7 



Comparison of the Responr.cs of the Core Faculty (N-3) with 
the Non-Core Faculty (K=2) on Questionnaire IV, at the end of fall teiTO, 1972, 
Item Core Faculty M (N-3) Hon-Coro Faculty M (N=2) 



1. 


A *l 
4 . J J 


5.0 


2. 


<i . O / 


4.0 




4.0 _ 


3.5 


4, 




3.0 


5. 




5.0 


6. 




3.0 


7. 




3.5 


8. 




3.5 


9. 




4.0 


10. . 


4 33 


3.5 


11. 


A ft 


4.5 


12. 




4»0 


13. 


^ ft 


3.5 


14. 


A ft 


3.5 


15. 


1.67 


1 ft 


16. 


4.67 


3.5 


17. 


4.33 


2.0 


18. 


4.33 


3*5 


19. 


4.0 


2.0 


5ft. 


4.33 


2.5 
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TADLF. 8 

Comparison of the Responses of the Core Students (N=ll) on 

Questionnaire II with Comparable Responses of the Core Counselor 

(N=l) on Questionnaire III, at the end of fall term, 1972. 

Core Students (N=ll) Core Counselor (N=l) 

Item Mean S.D. ilean 



1 


3.75 


.87 


4.0 


2 . 
*• • 


3.91 


1.38 


5.0 


5. 


3 . 4 L 


X • 0 Z 


4.0 


6. 


3.41 


1.62' 


4.0 


7. 


3.33 


1.37 


5.0 


8. 


3.58 


1. 38 


3.0 


9. 


3.66 


1.44 


3.0 


10. 


2.83 


1.59 


.4.0 


13. 


3.08 


1.68 


4.0 


14 


3.16 


1.40 


3.0 


15. 


3.58 


1.78 


4.0 


16. 


3.58 


1.78 


5.0 
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TARLE 9 

Comparison of the Responses of the Non-Core Students (M=20) 
on Questionnaire II with Comparable Responses of the Non-Core 
Counselors (N=2) on Questionnaire III, at the end of fall term, 1972. 

Non-Core Students (N-2Q) Non-Core Counselors (N=2) 



Item 


Mean 


S.D. 


Moan 


1. 


4.05 


.91 


4.0 


2. 


4.47 


1.02 


4.5 


5. 


3.36 


1.12 


3.5 


6. 


3.68 


1.11 


3.5 


7. 


3.21 


1.51 


3^5 


a 


3 36 


1.34 


3.0 


9. 


4.15 


.96 


3.5 


10. 


3.84 


1.26 


3.5 


13. 


3.68 


1.06 


2.5 


14. 


3.57 


1.02 


3.5 


15. 


3.89 


1.49 


4.0 


16. 


3.36 


1.61 


5.0 
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TABLE 10 

Comparison of the Responses of the Core Counselor (N=l) 
with Responses of Non-Core Counselors (N=2) for all items on 
Questionnaire III, at the end of fall term, 1972. 
Item Core (M=l ) Non-^Core (N=2 ) 



1. 


4.0 


4.0 


2, 


5.0 , 


4.5 


3. 


5.0 


4,5 


4. 


5.0 


5.0 


5. 


4.0 


3.5 


6. 


. 4.0 


3.5 


7. 


5.0 


3.5 


o 

o . 


3 0 


3.0 


9. 


3.0 


3.5 


10. 


4.0 


3.5 


11. 


4.0' 


3.5 


12. 


4.0 


3.0 


13. 


4.0 


2.5 


14. 


3.0 


3.5 


15. 


4.0 


4.0 


16. 


5.0 


5.0 
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